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stock. But the disease is "incurable, especially in a society con- 
structed with such all-pervading artificiality as ours." "Against 
the force of human passions no Stock Exchange can hope to war 
with success." 

The other articles must be mentioned more shortly. Mr. J. A. 
Hogge writes on "Gambling Among Women ;" Canon Horsley on 
"Crime and Gambling;" a Bookmaker on "The Deluded Sports- 
man" — a most entertaining discourse. The article on "Gambling 
and Citizenship" by Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald is disfigured by 
the class-agitators' endeavor to blame the rich for the faults of the 
poor, as well as for their own faults. He is also guilty of spoiling 
by misquotation the well-known and magnificent lines of the 
Marquis of Montrose. 

The volume would have been more complete had it included a 
paper on gambling in schools. There is incidental evidence in the 
present essays that systematic opportunities are offered to the 
young to acquire the gambling habit early in life. These facilities 
find their way into some, at any rate, of our large public schools : 
though schoolmasters say little about them, and perhaps do not 
know very much. 

The work closes with a thoughtful paper on "The Repression of 
Gambling," by the editor, who concludes by stating his "belief 
that the solution of the gambling evil, as of many other social 
evils, will never be permanently effected without a great deepen- 
ing of the moral and spiritual life of the nation." 

W. R. Sorley. 

Cambridge, England. 

Some Ethical Gains Through Legislation. By Florence 
Kelley. Citizens' Library. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1905. 

In the borderland where ethics, economics and politics meet, 
most of the social problems of the future will have to be worked 
out. The day of the natural rights of the individual has gone by, 
and modern students are trying to define, in terms of social utility, 
a new series of distinctly social rights. Under present economic 
conditions, such rights can with difficulty be securely established 
except as they are embodied in well-enforced legislation. 

Mrs. Kelley's book is a successful attempt to define four of these 
social rights, and to show how far they have been embodied in the 
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statute law. The right to childhood, the right of working-people 
to leisure, the right of women to the ballot, and the right of pur- 
chasers to buy clean goods made by fairly-paid labor under 
wholesome conditions of work, are taken up in turn. The method 
of treatment involves a review of the legislation and court 
decisions of the various states and the federal government on the 
questions of child labor, a shorter working-day, woman suffrage 
and the sweating system. 

The main contention of the work may be briefly stated. Leav- 
ing aside for the moment the question of woman suffrage, let us 
look at the discussion of the other three issues. Child labor, long 
hours of work, and home manufacture are proved, both by reason 
and experience, to be utterly destructive of all that makes life 
worth living. They ruin health and promote disease, they stunt 
intellectual development, they make a truly moral life almost im- 
possible and render moral degradation inevitable. The evidence 
and the reasoning on this point are irrefutable. 

Notwithstanding this moral condemnation, the economic mo- 
tive draws us straight on into these evils. The greed of parents, 
driven by poverty, the greed of manufacturers, eager for profits, 
the greed of purchasers, clamoring for a cheap product, and the 
greed of the community, desirous to be rid of supporting its de- 
pendent members, all conspire to fasten these three evils on our in- 
dustrial life. If we are to be freed from them, we must be freed 
by collective, not individual, action ; for competition makes mere in- 
dividual action inadequate and often impossible. Hence the neces- 
sity for embodying the dictates of the enlightened social conscience 
in effective legislation. 

The path of progress by statutory enactment is beset by many 
legalistic pitfalls. The legal and judicial mind has been notor- 
iously slow to recognize industrial changes and their implications. 
The law lags behind the fact, the interpretation behind the law. 
Hence the courts have repeatedly declared laws for the protection 
of labor unconstitutional, on the ground that they infringed free- 
dom of contract and the sacred right of personal liberty, a right 
which laborers have striven hard to be rid of. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Utah Eight Hours 
Cases has now definitely established the right of the states to re- 
strict the freedom of contract in occupations injurious to health, 
but the courts still seem to regard it as their province, rather than 
that of the legislature, to determine what are such occupations, 
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and refuse to recognize "the gradual, culminative effect of working 
conditions, and of living conditions, upon the public health," thus 
limiting the sphere within which the legislature can act. The 
courts have no machinery for investigating such questions, while 
the legislature has; hence the peculiarly reactionary tendency of 
court decisions, and the need for judicial enlightenment. 

Deprived of legal protection., labor has undertaken to secure 
these rights by means of the trade union, and has achieved some 
notable results. But such gains are attainable only in the organ- 
ized trades, and leave the most needy and defenseless members of 
the community, the working women and children and the unor- 
ganized men, without protection. Thus we are driven back to the 
slow process of legal enactment and judicial education for the 
achieving of far-reaching and permanent results. 

So much for the main argument. It is buttressed by a strong 
array of evidence. The author's years of experience as factory 
inspector in Illinois and as Secretary of the National Consumers' 
League, combined with her legal training and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the processes of legislatures and courts, enable her to 
speak with authority as to facts. Her keen economic analysis and 
clear ethical insight lead her straight to the heart of her problems. 

The chapter on woman suffrage is one of the most suggestive 
in the book. In place of the time-worn and foolish plea that this 
reform will purify politics, we find a cogent argument that the 
ballot in the hands of woman will make easier the securing and en- 
forcement of good laws in all matters affecting women and 
children, such as schools, juvenile delinquency, divorce, and labor 
of women and minors. The argument is fortified by an appeal to 
the experience of those states and cities which have granted wo- 
man either full or restricted suffrage. In this discussion the 
author is guilty of making a rather unfair comparison of the 
condition of children in Colorado, with woman suffrage, and their 
position in Georgia and South Carolina, without it. Nevertheless 
the argument is vigorous, and the conclusion eminently sound. 
What sort of mental perversity leads anyone to wish to exclude 
such students as Mrs. Kelley from the right to vote ? 

The book is marred by extremely bad arrangement. Economic 
and ethical theory, description of existing conditions, catalogues of 
statute laws, discussion of judicial decisions, and suggestions for 
improvement are all mixed together in such a way that it is hard 
to follow the extremely forcible line of argument which the author 
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pursues. In spite of this, the volume is rich in fact, sound in 
theory, generally correct in reasoning, and replete with suggestion 
and stimulation. It deserves, as it will undoubtedly secure, a 
wide reading by persons interested in social reform. It ought to 
interest others in that work. 

Two points deserve special mention. An appendix contains the 
text of four important judicial decisions on labor laws. In chap- 
ter two is found a discussion of the proposed United States Com- 
mission for Children, to study such problems as infant mortality, 
desertion, delinquency and child labor. 

Henry Raymond Mussey. 

Beyn Mawr College. 

Ethische Praludien. Von Dr. M. Kronenberg. Miinchen, 
1905. 

This is a most interesting and successful book. It belongs to a 
class of literature in which the writers and makers are only feeling 
their way. It endeavors to examine and discuss current moral 
problems from the point of view of free thought — a free thought 
which has been enlightened and unified by philosophical study, 
but which, in addressing itself to current problems, does not seek 
to "apply" any philosophical system, nor to express itself in philo- 
sophical terms. This literature addresses itself to an ever-grow- 
ing public of non-philosophical people, who desire to be guided 
in the formation of their moral judgments and in the growth of 
their religious point of view by Reason, and not by any merely 
external authority. The ideal of such literature is the realization 
of the function which Socrates ascribed to himself, i. e. the bring- 
ing to birth of ideas which are involved in the daily experience of 
human beings, but which for lack of development and unification 
fail to reach birth or recognition. In this class of modern ethical 
literature the writers must for the most part be content to be "in- 
terpreters betwixt the gods and man" rather than discoverers of 
the Socratian order. 

It is precisely to this quality of interpreters that Dr. Kronenberg 
owes his success. He is much at home in the literature of his own 
people and knows where to turn for striking quotation and illustra- 
tion of his meaning. His method moreover of coupling the par- 
ticular idea which he wishes to discuss with the name of a par- 
ticular thinker of whose life and times he speaks, gives him the 



